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READERS WRITE 





The “Ayes” of Texas Are Upon Us 
I have read two articles in your August 
6 issue, each referring to the campaign 
‘land nomination of W. Lee O’Daniel for 
governor in the Texas Democratic pri- 
_mary. These articles are an insult to the 
people of Texas... 

“Not pretending to appeal to reason, he 
simply entertained” is one of your quota- 
tidns that exhibits either your ignorance 
or unfairness. I heard O’Daniel speak in 
this city, and I heard most of his broad- 
easts over the radio. Get this straight: 
He advocates manufacturing raw materials 
raised in Texas into finished products in 
Texas and using Texas labor; he pro- 
“poses to raise the 12 000-pound limit of 
loaded trucks hauling Texas farm prod- 
ucts to market; he proposes to take in- 
ventory of Texas liabilities and assets, 
check them and equalize taxation, ascer- 
tain what employees of this state are un- 
necessary (and there are many of them) 
and stop their pay; he proposes to con- 
duct the business of state on the same 
business basis on which the business of 
any other successful corporation is con- 
ducted. I can speak for myself and, I 
think, approximately 85 per cent of the 
others who voted for Mr. O’Daniel, when 
I say we were not “swept off our feet” by 
hillbilly music, as you insinuate .. . 

Joe Hearn 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

.. « Political corruption in Texas had 
more to do with W. Lee O’Daniel’s success 
in the recent campaign than anything 
elise. If he has made promises that can- 
fot be carried out it is no more than 
others have done. Give this Moses a 
chance... 

A. Thames 
Covington, Tex. 
— * * 

In my humble opinion one of the great- 
est and best men of the 20th century has 
been elected governor of Texas... 

Marion Clayton 
Sulphur Springs, Tez. 

. «. I think PATHFINDER is very un- 
fair to criticize a person before he has a 
trial. 

Frank Ellis 
Kilgore, Tex. 

. lL admit “silly political campaigns” 
in Texas, but what is so silly about thou- 
sands of people voting for a successful 
business man they know, have seen, or at 
least have a grocer friend who could vouch 
first hand as to the man’s ability? . 
W. Lee O’Daniel met the public fancy and 
the rank and file of voters felt that a vote 
for him was a vote against a type of 
political office-seeker whose brightest re- 
marks have less meaning than “pass the 
biscuits pappy.” 

H. Conger Jones 
Del Rio, Tex. 
* * 

. . Just how he expects to raise the 
funds to meet the Old Age Pension he has 
expressed himself as favoring is some- 
thing to be worked out in the future. 
However, in this connection, I might say 
that when our state passed its Old Age 
Pension law a few years back, I made out 
the application and handled the corre- 
spondence for a 70-year-old destitute 
widow. In the months that foliowed be- 
fore she was finally granted a $20 allow- 
ance, she was interviewed by ‘five differ- 


ent investigators, each of whom asked her 
about the same questions and made about 
the same comments. In addition to these, 
a lady designated as a “state case worker” 
came here to check up the work of the 
investigators. And besides these, there 
were the local office and office force ... 
Perhaps Mr. O’Daniel believes that by 
eliminating the thousands of “local” of- 
fices and their high-salaried employees 

. » he can save enough money to meet 
the increase. Anyway, that is something 
for him to worry over. 

Mrs. S. J. Critchfield 
McAllen, Tex. 
* * 

- You ask, “What was it that won 
him the ‘ayes’ of Texas?” The over- 
whelming issue in the recent primary 
election in Texas was the disgraceful way 
in which the law granting assistance to 
the “aged needy” was administrated ... 

Veal Manly 
Lubbock, Tex. 
. _ * 

. .. I for one want to tell you that Mr. 
O’Daniel will make us a good governor 
and that he is not a mountebank ... The 
people of Texas are tired of the profes- 
sional politician and want more business 
men in public affairs. . 

A. F. Urbanec 
East Bernard, Tex. 
...I sincerely think you stuck your 
neck out in the editorial on O’Daniel ... 
Robert Howard 
Lorena, Tex. 
[The “ayes’’ seem to have it. These are but a few 
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of the letters PA’ has received in response 
to its comment on the Democratic primary. It 
should here be pointed however, that some read- 
ers PA ’s edi- 
torial ion was careful to point out that W 
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Thoughts on “Readers Write” 

In “Readers Write” of August 6, the 
letter of S. H. Lee, Los Angeles, im- 
pressed me as so refreshing, sincere and 
plain-spoken as to be a little amusing, 
to say the least. However, with his ad- 
vice that PATHFINDER discontinue its 
“Readers Write” columns, I am inclined 
to disagree . 

Fred E. White 
Browntown, Wis. 


. ° « 


S. H. Lee takes you to task for pub- 
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lishing and inviting criticism from every 
crank in this country. I would like to 
refresh Mr. Lee’s memory: this is Americ: 
and just because a man is ignorant, ego- 
tistical, selfish, childish, or perhaps hun- 
gry and disillusioned, is no reason not 
to print his criticisms. If one in 20 offer: 
something constructive, all is not wasted ... 
Cc. Clark 
McDonald, Pa. 
* * - 

S. H. Lee says that those who contribut: 
to PATHFINDER’S “Readers Write’ 
column are “ignorant, egotistical, selfish. 
childish.” Even from the ignorant we can 
learn something... 

A. Smirnow 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
* 


. * 


“Readers Write” in the August 6 issu 
was spendid, Mr. S. H. Lee to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. That page fait! 
fully reflects highlights of current popu 
lar thinking. The picture would be in 
complete were the other nine-tent! 
wholly ignored. The editors comment 
make the whole thing quite readable . . 
On the whole, popular thought may }b: 
better reflected in this manner... Ma 
I also compliment you on your editoria! 
“The Ivory Tower.” It was fine. 

John G. Capouch 
Gary, Ind. 
* * _ 

Has Mr. Lee offered anything construc- 
tive? To tear the heart from your paper 
is rather destructive. This page indicate 
the thinking of a fair percentage of in- 
telligent readers. Many are not in a rut 
and desire to learn. Editor’s corrections 
on this page alone are educational. || 
is my contention that anyone who reais 
this magazine cannot remain “ignorant, 
egotistical, selfish, childish.” 

H. F. Cornelissen 
Tony, Wis. 


* - * 


I know how to sympathize with Mr. Lec; 
it’s the liver. I inherited one just like it. 
with the result that I have been trying 
for 50 years to train myself to see the 
flowers instead of the few weeds in the 
patch; to get me a chuckle instead of a 
grouch out of the egotistical and the child- 
ish; to find a good point or two in th 
selfish fellow; and to listen with pa- 
tience until the fool finally says some- 
thing bright. But I like Mr. Lee. He 
called a lot of us some hard names, but 
danged if he didn’t sign his name to it . . . 

C. S. Catlin 
Saticoy, Cal. 
7 * ° 

I am very much interested in “Readers 
Write” and get a “kick” out of every word 
in each issue. It never dawned on m1 
that nine-tenths of the letters are “ignor- 
ant, egotistical, selfish, childish” . 
Stickney, S. Dak. 


7 * 7. 


Please advise me when you get tired of 
the “weekly sick spells” which S. H. Lee 
thinks you get. I want that job of yours. 
The laughs you have on the general pub- 
lic for the errors we make, the misinfor- 
mation we offer, compensate well for your 
little inconveniences. However, the real 
pleasure comes from our absurdities. 

A. B. Curtin 
Mountain View, Cal. 


(Pateripes. has a L gt regard for the opinions 
expressed in ‘‘Readers Write.’’ Letters ap 
often contain ay bits of information 


ture will continue to make its 


weekly ap- 
pearance.—Ed.} 
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THE SOUTH— 


Amid Natural Plenty, It Knows Great Want 


F THE citizens of Georgia, the Caro- 

linas, Louisiana and Florida could 
afford it, they would each year eat 
8% billion eggs more, than they do. 
If the citizens of the South had the 
money, they could absorb an addi- 
tional 2% billion dollars of American 
goods annually. The expansion of 
agricultural and industrial production 
to meet this demand would keep the 
United States on a crest of prosperity 
for 10 and perhaps 20 years. 

Southern performance, however, is 
very different from the promise in- 
herent in the South. To clarify the 
needs and problems of the region, 
President Roosevelt gathered in Wash- 
ington last July a group of 22 south- 
erners under the chairmanship of 
Lowell Mellett, Director of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council. In a letter 
to this group, the President expressed 
his “conviction that the South presents 
right now the nation’s number one 
economic problem.” 


Through Director Mellett last week, 
the group was on record with an ad- 
mission that in the South there were 
“factors ... hurtful not only to their 
section but to the country as a whole.” 
Making his final Report to the Presi- 
dent on the Economic Conditions of 
the South, Director Mellett outlined a 
curious situation: “The paradox of the 
South is that while it is blessed by 
nature with immense wealth, its peo- 
ple as a whole are the poorest in the 
country.” 

CRESCENT: By definition of Direc- 
tor Mellett and his advisory group, the 
South is “a huge crescent” composed 
of 13 states: Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and 
Oklahoma. The region’s population is 
36,006,000 persons; its area is 840,000 
square miles. In land and people, the 
South is about one-fourth of the 
nation. 

Potentially, the South is also an in- 
credibly productive fourth of the na- 
tion. It has deposits of more than 
300 minerals, and already produces 
two-thirds of the nation’s petroleun:. 
One-third of the region’s area is cov- 
ered with forests; two-fifths of the 
forest land in the United States is in 
the South. 

Further, the region contains nearly 
half the country’s land on which crops 
can grow for six months without dan- 
ger of frost. It has two-thirds of the 
country’s land on which there is an 
annual rainfall of 40 inches or more. 
Lying in the same latitudes as the 


Sahara Desert, the South is ribboned 
with rivers; it is part of the 10 per 
cent of the earth’s surface where rain, 
sun and natural resources combine to 
make conditions most favorable to 
mankind. 

POVERTY: Amid this plenty, never- 
theless, the South is poor. In the re- 
gion are as many farmers as in the 
rest of the United States together; yet 
the South’s 3,750,000 farm families re- 
ceive only one-fourth of the nation’s 
farm income. The South’s 1,900,000 





International 
Mellett Outlined the Region’s Paradox 


laborers in manufacturing industries 
are paid less than the same kind of 
workers in other parts of the country. 
Outside the South in 1937, the average 
income ond person, divided between 
wage-earners and dependents alike, 
was $604. In the South, it was $314— 
only a little more than half as much. 
This difference was not compensated 
for by the fact that living is cheaper 
in the South. By any standard, the 
South is the nation’s poorest region. 

Wherever it exists, poverty has in- 
evitable results. In southern states, 
these results have been striking. Pri- 
vate companies have traced an ad- 
mirable system of railroads across the 
face of the South. Aided by grants from 
the Federal government, southern 
states have built thousands of miles 
of fine highways. But in education. 
housing and health—all of which must 
be supported more directly by the 
South itself—the region falls far below 
national standards, 

Although southern states faithfully 
use a greater part of their income for 
education than the rest of the United 





States, this income is not great enough, 
and schools are too few. The South 
leads the nation in illiteracy; in 1930, 
nearly nine out of every 100 southern- 
ers of school or post-school age could 
not read or write. 

Because of low personal income, at 
least 2,500,000 southern families can- 
net afford adequate housing. Slums 
are found even in rural areas. One- 
quarter of southern city and town 
homes are without toilet facilities. 

When disease strikes, many south- 
erners cannot afford to pay doctors, 
Local governments themselves cannot 
afford adequate public health pro- 
grams. Although each is preventable 
by simple safeguards, pellagra, malaria 
and the anemia caused by hookworm 
plague the southern states. 

Unsatisfactory education, housing 
and health are all factors which lessen 
individual earning power. Thriving 
amid poverty, they create more pov- 
erty. To make the problem more 
acute, into the South are being born 
more children than into any other re- 
gion of the United States. Unless the 
South fulfills its promise of plenty, 
many of them can look forward to a 
meager life. Low wages are part and 
parcel of the story of the South. 

STORY: Florida belonged to Spain 
until 1819; Louisiana was originally 
French; Texas was once Mexican; and 
Oklahoma was an Indian territory 
until 1889. Nevertheless, the South is 
the oldest home of Anglo-Saxon cul- 
ture in the nation. The first perma- 
nent English settlement in North 
America was made at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, in 1607. Sometimes called “the 
germ cell of the United States,” James- 
town in 1619 became the seat of the 
House of Burgesses—the New World’s 
first democratic legislature. 

Jamestown might also be called the 
germ cell from which the South grew. 
Soon after 1607, a young Jamestown 
planter named John Rolfe discovered 
how to cure tobacco so that it could 
be preserved and exported at a profit. 
In 1619, the first shipload of African 
slaves to arrive in America landed in 
Jamestown. The South thus got two 
things which it still has—cheap labor, 
and dependence on crops sold for 
money rather than eaten for food, 

Landing in the Carolinas and finally 
as far south as Georgia, later British 
settlers found the land rich and illimit- 
able. Even multiplying Anglo-Saxons 
could not till it all. On a small scale, 
slavery of Negroes became an estab- 
lished practice. In 1713, when Eng- 
land obtained from Spain a monopoly 
of the slave trade from Spanish Africa, 
imports of slaves greatly increased. 

Contrary to popular belief, however, 
most of the farmers in the South re- 
mained slaveless. As late as 1850, 
when the white population of south- 
ern states was 8,000,000, there were 















only 384,000 slave-owners. But slave 
labor cost little. Selling their own 
produce,- white farmers competing 
with slave labor were forced to value 
their own work at almost nothing. 

The slave had been imported to 
raise tobacco; he stayed to raise cot- 
ton. On a visit to Georgia in 1792, Eli 
Whitney of Massachusetts invented 
the cotton gin, which could pick as 
many seeds out of cotton as 200 men. 
A year after his invention, the South 
raised 487,000 pounds of cotton. In 
1829, its output was 365,000,000 pounds. 
In the south, cotton became king. 

Ships carrying southern cotton to 
England brought back manufactured 
goods which were cheaper than those 
made in the northern United States. 
The South thus had little need for 
manufacturing industries, and cotton 
became a despot. By 1830, it had creat- 
ed for the South a world of its own. 
The northern country was becoming 
one of banks, factories and cities. The 
South remained agricultural. 

Cotton, which was extremely profit- 
able only in the beginning, began to 
fall in value in the 1820s. With the 
slow beginnings of its decline in pros- 
perity, the South increasingly resent- 
ed the control that the more thickly 
populated northern states were be- 
ginning to exert over financial credit 
and over government policy. The 
South resented the fact that northern 
industry was protected by tariffs 
which made manufactured goods more 
expensive to buy, while southern 
agriculture was forced to compete in 
a free world market. And the South 
resented the northern Abolitionist 
movement to free southern slaves. 

These issues came to a head in 1860. 
In December, South Carolina seceded 
from the Union, and in the following 
April, South Carolinians fired on the 
Union garrison at Fort Sumter. 
Against great odds, the 10 states of the 
Confederacy fought the Republican 
North for four years—and lost. 

The War between the States freed 
the slaves, but it did not free the 
South. Old plantations were’ broken 
up. Pressed to meet mortgages, farm- 
ers leased part of their farms to ten- 
ants. Cheap Negro labor remained and 
children were pressed into service on 
southern fields. Cotton and low labor 
costs stayed in the South. 

NEW SOUTH: One service which 
the Civil war did perform, however, 
was to awaken the interest of north- 
ern investors in the South. By 1880, 
with labor rates invitingly low, new 
manufacturing plants had begun to 
spring up in southern states; by 1900, 
a noticeable increase in manufacturing 
output had occurred. By 1935, 19 per 
eent of the nation’s industrial output 
was from the South, and the region 
Was more important in manufacturing 
than any section west of the Missis- 
sippi. Outside the South from 1900 to 
1935, the value of industrial output 
was multiplied by less than four; in 
the South, it was multiplied by five. 

Last week, the South was making its 
own cast iron pipe, steel rails, bolts, 
wires, pig iron, steel plates and sheet. 
Its mills and factories were turning 





out three-quarters of the country’s 
cotton textiles, nearly a quarter of 
American furniture and 85 per cent of 
cigarettes made in the United States. 
Nevertheless, the new South still has 
problems to solve. They include these: 


@ In agriculture, the new South is 
still largely the same as the old South. 
Attacked by boll weevil in 1915 and by 
foreign competition after 1920, cotton 
has become more than ever a crop of 
greatly fluctuating price and uncer- 
tain worth. Yet of the farm families 
in the southern states, over half still 
rely on cotton for their livelihood. 
Requiring much labor and cheap 
labor, cotton has kept southern wages 
down. Since 1840, it has fostered the | 
growth of farm tenancy, in many 
cases an institution of semi-slavery, 
until there are now nearly 700,000 
farm tenants in the South. Many 
southern farmers have relied so com- 
pletely on cotton that they do not 
have enough other produce for an 
adequate diet. 

@ Never-changing cultivation of 
cotton,and to a less extent of tobacco 
and corn, has worn out southern soil 
and exposed it to erosion. Of the 


Interns’ 
John and Mack Rust Invented a Threat 


nation’s 150,000,000 acres of badly 
eroded land, 75,000,000 are southern. 

@ The whole cotton system, more- 
over, is threatened by an invention— 
the mechanical cotton-picker of broth- 
ers John and Mack Rust of Tennessee. 
Not yet applied to any great extent 
on southern farms, it may eventually 
end the livelihood of 6,750,000 south- 
erners who now tend and pick cotton. 

q@ Of the nation’s 13,000,000 Ne- 
groes, the South has nearly all. In 
competition with whites, the Negro 
has been denied full opportunities in 
job-getting and promotion, and has 
been the first to become unemployed 
in time of depression. With the 
growth of the Negro population, this 
problem is not being solved, but is 
becoming more acute. 

@ Industrially, the new South is 
expanding greatly. Many of its fac- 
tories are superior in quality to those 
elsewhere. The sale of southern 
manufactures, however, has been ham- 
pered by a system of freight rates 
agreed on by the railroads before 
1900. It costs comparatively more to 
ship southern goods north or west 
than it does to ship goods between 
north and west. Southern business 
is thus at a serious disadvantage. 


Most pressing problem in the South, 








however, is still the region’s low scale 
of wages. Traditionally, the South 
has regarded low wages as its strong- 
est prop in competition with other 
secticns of the country. But sound 
historians regard the high cost of 
American labor as one of the funda. 
mental reasons for the high plane of 
American living. In the South, both 
the wages of labor and the plane of 
living are too low. 

To raise earnings, it seems fairly 
clear that the South must lessen its 
concentration on cotton, and must ex 
pand its agriculture into more varied 
and profitable fields—such as the rais- 
ing of poultry and livestock which 
southerners need badly. Southern in- 
dustry, too, can expand, since south- 
erners lack many things which are 
commonplace parts of American living. 

To expand, however, the South must 
have help—the power to buy cannot 
be created from nothing. Thus, south- 
ern educators are tirelessly advocating 
the raising of crops more profitable 
than cotton—peanuts, poultry, vege- 
tables, and livestock. 

With a flood of money, Federal agen- 
cies have entered the picture since 
1933. The Federal government has 
paid out more than $500,000,000 to 
farmers who have agreed to restrict 
their production of cotton; and simi- 
larly has sought to limit the growth of 
other crops which threaten to become 
a drug on the southern market. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority has spent 
more than $200,000,000 in manufactur- 
ing fertilizer for tired southern soil, 
in generating cheap electric power 
and in conserving land and water re- 
sources. In its closing days, the last 
session of Congress enacted a mini- 
mum wage law, prescribing a mini- 
mum wage of 25 cents an hour and 
maximum hours of 42 hours a week 
for non-farm labor all over the coun- 
try—including the South. Several 
months ago, Director Harry L. Hop- 
kins raised the WPA minimum wage 
in the South to equal northern mini- 
mums. Three weeks ago, he an- 
nounced that his agency would sluice 
an additional $200,000,000 of Federal 
funds into needy southern pockets. 

All these are signs that if the South 
does not progress to the fulfillment of 
its rich promise, it will not be for lack 
of help. The Federal government has 
provided money and a minimum wage 
law. Last week, it also gave advice. 
Clearly implied in Director Mellett’s 
Report to the President were two 
thoughts: that southern states might 
help solve the problems of the South 
by regulating child labor and estab- 
lishing other labor standards of their 
own; and that southern employers 
might share more of their profits with 
their employees. Driving home a mes- 
sage of encouragement, Director Mel- 
lett declared: “The solution must be 
part political, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment participating along with 
State, county, town, and township 
government. But there must be par- 
ticipation also by industry, business 
and schools—and by citizens , . , The 
economic problems of the South are 
not beyond the power of men to solve.” 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: ““Purger” 


President Roosevelt last week 
heralded his return to the United States 
by loosing two slashing attacks on his 
political foes within the Democratic 
Party. When the week was over, no 
one doubted that the long-delayed 
“purge” of lukewarm New Dealers 
and anti-New Dealers was on at last. 

Less than 48 hours after he touched 
American soil, the President was 
booming his opposition to Senator 
Walter F. George of Georgia. Dedicat- 
ing a Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tratiom project at Barnesville, Ga., he 
told his southern audience that those 
who agreed with his purpose of re- 
habilitating the south should send to 
Congress men who could work in har- 
mony with him. Therefore, he declar- 
ed, if he were voting in the state’s 
Democratic senatorial primary next 
month, he would “most assuredly” 
vote for Lawrence Camp, Federal Dis- 
trict Attorney and an avowed New 
Dealer. 

Senator George, Roosevelt explain- 
ed carefully, was “my personal friend” 
and “without question a gentleman 
and a scholar.” But on public ques- 
tions “he and I do not speak the same 
language.” George’s 16 years of Sen- 
ate experience, he added, could not 
offset the fact that the legislator “can- 
not possibly be classified as belonging 
to the liberal school.” The third can- 
didate for George’s seat, ex-Governor 
Eugene Talmadge, Roosevelt bitingly 
and quickly dismissed as a person able 
to “contribute little to practical gov- 
ernment.” 

In the hubbub following these pro- 
nouncements, George, who had shared 
the platform with the President and 
Camp, strode forward, grasped Roose- 
velt’s hand and said gravely: “Mr. 
President, I regret that. you have taken 
this occasion to question my democ- 
racy and to attack my public record. 
[ want you to know that I accept the 
challenge.” 

“God bless you, Walter,” the Presi- 
dent answered. “Let’s always be 
friends.” 

So intent was Roosevelt upon the 
situation he had created that he for- 
got to throw the switch opening the 
REA lines he had been dedicating. 
Speculation and controversy immedi- 
ately developed. Critics of the Presi- 
dent indignantly pointed out that 
“non-liberal” George’s record includ- 
ed support of all major New Deal legis- 
lation except the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act, the Wagner Hous- 
ing Act, the Court bill, the wage-hour 
measure and the government reorgani- 
zation bill. Many thought that George, 
rated as by far the most popular of 
the three candidates, would seriously 
embarrass Roosevelt by triumphing 
at the Georgia primary September 6 
(see col: 3). Others suggested a split 
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vote might send Talmadge to the Sen- 
ate, the worst possible outcome from 
the New Deal viewpoint. Neverthe- 
less, almost everyone confidently pre- 
dicted a continued campaign of Presi- 
dential “purging.” 

This prediction was soon justified. 
On his way to Washington, the Presi- 
dent indirectly ‘struck at Senator Elli- 
son Smith of South Carolina with the 
remark that “I don’t believe a family 
can live on 50 cents a day.” During 
the last Congress, non-New Deal Smith 
had said the south’s natural bounty 
(see page 3) made such a thing pos- 
sible. 

Back in the capital, Roosevelt call- 
ed a press conference and, in aggres- 
sive tones, read an editorial which he 
told reporters they might quote as a 
statement of his own position. Rep- 
resenting the views of the New York 
Post, pro-New. Deal newspaper, the 
article scored”*two Democratic gad- 
flies of the Roosevelt Administration, 
Senator Millard Tydings of Maryland 
and Rep. John O’Connor of New York. 
Tydings was accused of wanting “to 
run with the Roosevelt prestige and 
the money of his conservative Repub- 
lican friends both on his side.” O’Con- 
nor drew the title of “one of the most 
effective obstructionists in the lower 
house.” Both men, said the editorial, 
the President.should flatly oppose by 
aiding their opponents, Rep. David 
Lewis in Maryland and James H. Fay 
in New York (see col. 3). And that, 
Roosevelt informed the conference, 
was exactly what he was doing. 

Aside from politics, the President 
spent most of the week with numerous 
official visitors. One other action was 
a speech hailing the third anniversary 
of the Social Security Board. After 
promising extension of the social se- 
curity law to those now not covered, 
Roosevelt added a word of praise for 
Rep. Lewis as one of the act’s four 
congressional sponsors. Then, as the 
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week neared an end, he left for Canada 
to receive a degree from Queens Uni- 
versity at Kingstown, Ontario, and at- 
tend the opening of the Thousand 
Islands Bridge between the Dominion 
and the United States. 





Jimmy’s Answer 


Before he became one of his father’s 
secretaries early in 1937, 30-year-old 
James Roosevelt, the President’s eld- 
est son, was half owner of the insur- 
ance firm of Roosevelt & Sargent. 
Last June, the Saturday Evening Post 
published an article implying, among 
other things, that Jimmy had used both 
the Roosevelt name and political pres- 
sure to sell large insurance accounts. 
Out of this business, the article stated, 
Jimmy earned from $250,000 to $2,000,- 
000 annually. 

Last week, Jimmy had answered 
back. In a breezily worded interview 
in Collier’s magazine, he supported 
photostatic copies of his income tax 
reports with the statement that his 
earnings had never reached $50,000 a 
year since he started in business. He 
further pointed out that he had re- 
signed from Roosevelt & Sargent as 
soon as he had decided to join his 
father in Washington, giving up his 
company salary and retaining only the 
right to dividends. Since joining the 
White House secretariat at $10,000 a 
year, he said, he had neither sought 
nor accepted insurance accounts. 

While admitting that his name had 
helped him “into a lot of places,” 
Jimmy asserted that that was no rea- 
son to condemn himn—it was “legiti- 
mate.” As a matter of fact, he said, 
his family name had often carried no 
weight at all in his efforts to solicit 
customers—like a lot of other insur- 
ance salesmen, he had been frequently 
“tossed out.” And as for the President, 
said Jimmy, “anybody who says, or 
suggests, that he would have aided me 
in any questionable way .. . is a cow- 
ardly liar whom I'd like personally 
but briefly to meet.” 

el ts tr 


Politics: Future 


Not with the present, but with the 
immediate future was the world of 
politics chiefly concerned last week. 
With President Roosevelt’s denuncia- 
tions of New Deal enemies ringing in 
their ears (see col. 1) and prospects 
of all sorts spread out before them, 
politicians everywhere looked ahead. 

Georgia: Departing, Roosevelt léft 
behind him in Georgia a trail of flam- 
ing controversy. In answer to the 
President’s attack on him, Senator 
Walter F. George decried the “Roose- 
velt march through Georgia” and ask- 
ed re-nomination to prove that “the 
Democratic party is not a one-man 
party” and that “the white Democrats 
of Georgia are capable of selecting 
their own representatives.” Mean- 
while, jubilant at his selection as New 
Deal standard bearer, Lawrence Camp 
insisted that “70 per cent of the people 
of Georgia will send to Washington 
the man the President wants.” Acid- 
tongued Eugene Talmadge, briefly con- 
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demned by Roosevelt, remarked that 
“though I didn’t plan it that way, I’m 
very much encouraged ” the Presi- 
dent’s attack.” 

New York: A bitter fight impended 
in New York’s 16th Congressional dis- 
trict. There James Fay opposed in- 
cumbent Rep. John O’Connor and 
counted heavily on Washington for the 
Democratic nomination. Four years 
ago, O’Connor squeezed out the New 
Dealer by 101 votes. Both seeking the 
all-important Democratic nomination, 
_ Fay had the backing of the powerful 
American Labor Party, and O’Connor, 
hoping also for the Republican nomi- 
nation, had a stiff fight on his hands. 

Wisconsin: A final split between the 
New Deal and Wisconsin’s potent Pro- 
gressive party appeared when Senator 
Robert LaFollette announced he would 
actively support the still unnamed 
Progressive candidate against Senator 
F. Ryan Duffy, Roosevelt favorite, in 
the coming campaign. This move led 
some to suggest that the President 
might find it necessary to visit the 
state in Duffy’s behalf. Most observers 
sensed a possible national Progressive 
convention in 1940 to name a third- 
party candidate for President. 

New Jersey: The shadow of Mayor 
Frank Hague fell darkly over New 
Jersey Democrats last week. Incum- 
hent Senator John Milton, a Hague 
intimate, declined to seek renomina- 
tion “for reasons of health.” Until 
just before the deadline for filing 
nominations, the party had no candi- 
date whatever. Finally, William H. J. 
Ely, state WPA administrator, was 
chosen to run on’ a New Deal ticket. 
Milton’s withdrawal and the fact that 
Hague took no part in Ely’s nomina- 
tion led many to suspect that Jersey 
Democrats feared defeat of any Hague 
candidate because of the national 
prominence given the Jersey City may- 
or’s restrictions on civil liberties. 





“Ism” Inqui 
quiry 

In the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives one day last spring, 36-year- 
old Martin Dies, Texas Democrat, 
charged that one William Zachary, 
leader of a Fascist-minded group 
called the “American Silver Shirts,” 
had threatened to kill President Roose- 
velt. With that statement, Representa- 
tive Dies demanded that the House 
create a special committee to investi- 
gate un-American activities. 

‘In Washington last week the com- 
mittee was in full operation. Formed 
before Congress adjourned in June, its 
membership consisted of five Demo- 
crats and two Republicans, with Dies 
as chairman. Armed with a $25,000 
appropriation, it had launched its in- 
qguiry into “isms” by first scrutinizing 
organizations allegedly Nazi in their 
sympathies, including the German- 
- American Bund and the German Bund. 
First to testify were the committee’s 
own investigators, who declared that 
there were 500,000 Nazis or Nazi sym- 
pathizers in the United States; that 
these received their orders from offi- 
cials in Berlin; and that they intended 
to organize themselves into a huge 





Dies: A Hunter of Bogeymen? 


spy-and-sabotage ring operating in be- 
half of Adolf Hitler. 

In New York, Fritz Kuhn was quick 
to deny these charges. As leader of 
the German-American Bund, he called 
Dies “yellow,” described the testimony 
as a “web of lies” and angrily de- 
manded that Bund members be al- 
lowed to testify. But the Dies com- 
mittee had other plans. Winning big 
headlines with its opening efforts, it 
won even bigger ones when it turned 
to a study of Communistic activity. 

Outstanding witness for this phase 
of the inquiry was bespectacled, 67- 
year-old John P. Frey, a vice president 
of the American Federation of Labor 
who had volunteered to testify after 
Dies had asked the Federation to send 
a representative before the committee. 
Frey’s major charge was that the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization had 
500 Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers on its payroll—including John 
Brophy, a Roman Catholic director of 
the C. I. O. Other Frey charges in- 
cluded: (1) that the Senate Civil Liber- 
ties Committee had cooperated with 
Communists during its investigation 
of last year’s “Little Steel” striket; 
and (2) that the Communist Party in 
the United States was “bering from 
within” the Democratic party in an 
effort to force Roosevelt to the “left.” 

With such allegations as these for an 
introduction, the Dies committee last 
week was preparing to go deeper into 
its study of so-called “ism” groups. 
In many quarters, however, the com- 
mittee’s first efforts were viewed with 
some misgivings because of a suspicion 
that the inquiry might exaggerate 
meanings and become an unjustified 
bogey-hunt. Even the arch-conserva- 
tive New York Herald Tribune spoke 
a word of caution: “The country 
should be warned against the danger 
of spying a Communist under every 
_ +The Senate Civil Liberties Committee last 
had ended its hearings into A ‘Little ~~ a euike 
by calling truculent Tom Girdler, board chairman of 
Republic Steel, as its last witness. Admitti _— 
Republic had made “‘some mistakes’ and 


oy ‘reprehensible acts," Girdler charged: (1) at 
ner tes gy - Labor Relations 


should be amended; (2) that 
Hath Board favored the C. I. 
(a) thet the G. EO. was 
and the Civil Liberties Committee was, 








bush. . . . Let us realize, for instance, 
that Mr. Frey is a special pleader and 
that his object is to discredit the 
C. I. O. When, therefore, he says that 
the C. I. O. is in the grip of the Com- 
munists, his assertion should be taken 
with several grains of salt... .” 
lish DS ie ne Ol 


Island Compromise 


Last week the United States and 
Great Britain had reached a compro- 
mise agreement believed unique in 
modern history. 

The agreement followed a threat 
ened dispute between the two de- 
mocracies over ownership of two 
small islands in the south Pacific’: 
Phoenix group—Canton and Ender 
bury, each about 2% miles in area 
and on a direct line between New 
Zealand.and Hawaii. Having becom: 
valuable when the development of 
transpacific flying made them poten- 
tial air bases, they were claimed for 
the United States by President Roose- 
velt last March (PATHFINDER, Mar. 
19). This claim was immediately 
questioned by Great Britain, and ne- 
gotiations were opened. 

These negotiations ended a _ fort- 
night ago. In Washington and Lon- 
don it was formally announced that 
both nations had agreed to use the 
islands jointly for aviation purposes. 
Because the compromise involved no 
political considerations, it was point- 
ed out that the agreement was a com 
mercial one only, and that the deli- 
cate problem of ownership still re- 
mained to be settled. Unobscured, 
however, was the fact that two power- 
ful nations had successfully ironed oui 
conflicting claims in an atmosphere of 
calm deliberation. Pointing to this 
significance of the settlement, Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull expressed 
the hope that the Anglo-American ex- 
ample of peaceful agreement might 
be followed by other nations, 


Dwyer Case: Climax 


In nearby cells of Maine’s state peni- 
tentiary at Thomastown last week, 
two life prisoners brooded over a 
crime which both denied committing. 
They were pale-faced, 19-year-old Pau! 
Dwyer and husky, 43-year-old Francis 
Carroll, leading figures in a tragedy of 
illicit love, incest and murder as sor- 
did as any story ever spread on Amer- 
ican court records (PATHFINDER, 
July 9). 

Arrested in New Jersey last year as 
he slept in a car concealing the bodies 
of Dr. and Mrs. James Littlefield, two 
fellow-townspeople of South Paris, 
Me., Dwyer admitted killing the elder- 
ly couple to hide an illicit love affair 
of which they knew. He drew a life 
sentence. But when Carroll, a deputy 
sheriff and father of Dwyer’s 18-year- 
old sweetheart Barbara, was arrested 
for incestuous relations with the girl, 
Dwyer recanted his confession, and 
the case was re-opened. To convict 
Carroll of the murders, the state relied 
chiefly on Dwyer’s “real story”: 

During their intimacy, Barbara had 
told Dwyer in conversation and by 
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letter that her father had “terribly 
assaulted” her when she was 13 and 14. 
Last year, Dwyer revealed this in- 
formation to Dr. Littlefield. One night, 
all three men met at Dwyer’s home, 
and the physician threatened to ex- 
pose Carroll. Enraged, the deputy beat 
and strangled Littlefield to death while 
Dwyer looked on helplessly. Then 
Carroll forced the boy to drive away 
with the body. With the doctor’s 
corpse hidden in the car, Dwyer pick- 
ed up Mrs. Littlefield and for two days 
drove aimlessly through half a dozen 
states. Finally he returned to South 
Paris, where Carroll then murdered 
the woman. With both bodies, Dwyer 
started off again, ending up in New 
Jersey and finally in jail. Fear of 
Carroll, he said, had forced him to 
confess to two crimes he had wit- 
nessed but had not committed. 

On the basis of this nightmarish tale, 
a jury of 11 married men and a bache- 
lor quickly found Carroll guilty. As 
the gates of Thomastown clanged be- 
hind him, efforts began to gain Dwyer 
an executive pardon, his sole hope for 
freedom. Meanwhile, Barbara, pres- 
ent throughout the trial but not called 
to testify because defense counsel con- 
sidered her “of the moronic type,” 
turned down several offers to capi- 
talize on her name in night clubs and 


theaters. 
—_—_—_ 


Americana— 


Cat Fight: A small bronze cat made 
the City Art Museum a storm center 
in St. Louis, Mo., last week. Dating 
back to the fifth century, B. C., the cat 
had been bought by the museum for 
$14,400. Indignant labor leaders and 
citizens’ groups called the purchase a 
waste of money. One irate critic 
pointed out that the day the cat ar- 
rived in St. Louis a widow and her 
seven children were evicted from their 
home and that the cat’s price would 
have paid their rent for 80 years. Un- 
moved, museum officials called the 
statuette “the most important object 
of its kind in America... an endur- 
ing symbol of the great goddess, 
Ubastet, protecting deity of the city 
of Babastis in the Nile delta,” 


Speakeasy: On a street in Camden, 
N. J., Federal liquor tax agents saw a 
man stamp thrice on a manhole cover. 
The cover thereupon opened and an 
arm appeared holding out a bottle. 
Later, when the agents stamped thrice, 
the cover opened again and the arm 
appeared again. Grabbing the arm, 
the agents found a bootlegger and nine 
gallons of liquor beneath the street. 


Imposition: When a breathless young 
couple woke him at 3 A. M. and asked 
to be married, the Rev. John Ward, a 
Methodist minister of Bethany, Mo., 
agreeably consented. After the cere- 
mony, when they said they couldn’t 
pay his fee, the Rev. Mr. Ward politely 
laughed the matter away. But when 
they thereupon touched him for a 
honeymoon loan, the Rev. Mr. Ward 
decided it was time to be firm. He said 
“no”—with an exclamation point, 
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Europe: “Jitters 

Once the gay occasion for military 
banquets, wine-drinking and _beer- 
fests, Europe’s summer maneuvers 
have turned grim in the expectancy 
of war. In earnest secrecy last week, 
20,000 French soldiers, 30,000 British 
troops and 40,000 Belgians were going 
through annual battle practice. Re- 
garded with calm, the noise of these 
maneuvers was lost in a creak and 
grumble heard all over Europe. To 
the biggest maneuvers ever held on the 
continent, Adolf Hitler had summoned 
virtually the entire German military 
machine. 

A month ago, newspapermen were 
told in European diplomatic offices: 
“It is coming on August 15.” Spoken 
in low tones, it in Europe means war. 
On the continent, there had been 
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All Europe Grimly Watched Hitler 


plenty of seemingly tell-tale prepara- 
tions. As early as last month, it was 
generally known that large-scale Ger- 
man drills would begin to take place 
on August 15. Several weeks ago, 300,- 
000 conscript laborers were put to 
work finishing Germany’s new Sieg- 
fried line—a front of fortifications 
which faces France. Strict orders 
were issued that no one without an 
official permit could enter military 
areas of Germany near the Siegfried 
line and near the Polish border. 
Two weeks ago, Italy abruptly tight- 
ened restrictions against Frenchmen. 
Last week, France declared that no 
Italian could cross her border with- 
out complying with special regula- 
tions. Pleading illness as the cause, 
British Prime Minister Chamberlain 
unexpectedly returned to London from 
a fishing holiday in Scotland. French 
diplomats outside of France were in- 
structed to relay to Paris all the mili- 
tary information about Germany they 
could get. Amid this general appre- 
hension and confusion, with only a 





one-line notice in the usually verbose 
German press, Adolf Hitler suddenly 
appeared at the garrison town of Juter- 
borg, 40 miles south of Berlin, to at- 
tend the official opening of German 
drills. Rushing to the scene, news- 
papermen found the garrison sur- 
rounded by soldiers, and were able to 
learn only that with Hitler were an 
unusual number of high Nazi officials. 

Casting a suspicious eye on Der 
Fuehrer, French newspapers declared 
that Germany had contracted a mili- 
tary alliance with Italy. Marshal Italo 
Balbo, in fact, had been Hitler’s guest 
at Berchtesgaden only a few days be- 
fore. But besides Balbo, Germany 
had another distinguished guest—- 
French aviation chief of staff General 
Veuillemin, who, like Balbo, had come 
to look over German airplanes. The 
military journal Deutsche Wehr pa- 
tiently explained that Germany was 
only conducting regular maneuvers; 
and that she was calling out her 1,000,- 
000 army, together with 300,000 re- 
servists, only in small batches. 

Near the week’s end, a small batch 
of 100,000 troops had begun to drill in 
Bavaria, close to Czechoslovakia, and 
Nazi troops were marching toward 
France and Belgium. Seeking to still 
German anxiety, the official news bu- 
reau at Berlin assured Nazis that for- 
eign rumors of war were merely 
“jitters” caused by summer heat. 

Somewhat assured, the French For- 
eign Office discreetly suggested that 
the German maneuvers had a two-fold 
purpose: (1) to acquaint German 
troops with new military strategies 
made possible by the Siegfried line; 
and (2) to intimidate Czechoslovakia, 
which last week was continuing ne- 
gotiations to pacify discontented Nazi 
Germans within its borders. Czechs 
believed more in the second explana- 
tion than the first. Mindful that danger 
will not be past until German ma- 
neuvers have passed their peak in the 
middle of next month, Czechoslovak 
reserve officers issued a manifesto: 
“We can die... but we cannot retreat.” 





Spain: Pressure, Drive 


While anxiously watching the Ger- 
man-Czech situation (see above), Great 
Britain and France last week were 
immediately concerned with an older 
problem—Spain. For the first time 
since the signing of the Anglo-Italian 
friendship pact last April, the British 
government took open diplomatic ac- 
tion over “certain allegations” of con- 
tinuing Italian intervention. This 
action consisted of suggesting to Rome 
that persistent reports of Italian vio- 
lation of her non-intervention com- 
mitments were prejudicial to a settle- 
ment in Spain and embarrassing to 
the French government. 

Simultaneously with this discreet 
pressure on Rome, Britain protested 
to Rebel Spain over renewed bomb- 























































































ings of British ships and redoubled 
efforts to get Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco’s answer to the British plan for 
withdrawal of foreign “volunteers.” 
The Loyalist government accepted the 
plan three weeks ago. French im- 
patience, fired by increased tension 
between Paris and Rome, had mount- 
ed last week to the point where the 
Daladier government informed London 
that unless the Rebels speedily ac- 
cepted the non-intervention commit- 
tee’s plan, France would be forced to 
“reconsider” her policy of closing the 
Pyrenees frontier against aid for the 
Loyalists. Strong pressure on this 
point was being exerted by French 
Leftists, led by former Popular Front 
Premier Leon Blum. In the Socialist 
organ, Le Populaire, Blum warned 
that until] withdrawal of foreign forces 
were made effective, Rebel Spain and 
Italy “must be made to realize that the 
republicans of Spain will not be cut 
. off from all outside aid.” As a result 
of the British prod and the French 
warning Franco let it be known his 
answer would soon be forthcoming. 
Meanwhile, on the peninsula Span- 
ish Rebels and Loyalists were locked 
in bitter battle on three major fronts. 
Newest battleground was along the 
‘tern bank of the Segre River be- 
tween Lerida and Balaguer, where last 
fortnight the Loyalists drove a new 
thorn into the Rebel side in eastern 
Spain. Fifty miles to the south, on 
the Ebro River front, there was also 
heavy fighting. Major drive of the 
week, however, was on the Estrema- 
dura front in far off southwestern 
Spain. There rapidly advancing Rebel 
forces under Gen. Gonzalo Queipo de 
Llano captured Cabeza del Buey, key 
city to the rich Almaden mercury 
mines in Ciudad Real province. 





Russia-Japan: Truce 

For the first time in more than a 
month the heights of Changkufeng 
on the Manchukuoan-Siberian border 
were unoccupied last week. Shell-torn 
and bomb-marked by 12 days of war- 
fare (PATHFINDER, Aug: 20), the dis- 
puted area had become a quiet, neutral 
zone by virtue of a Russian-Japanese 
truce. The truce that brought peace 
and evacuation to Changkufeng had 
been arranged in Moscow last fort- 
night when Japanese Ambassador Ma- 
moru Shigemitsu called on Soviet For- 
eign Commissar Maxim Litvinoff for 
the third time and pleaded: “It is our 
earnest desire to settle this unfortu- 
nate affair peaceably.” 

More conciliatory than on the two 
previous occasions, Litvinoff listened 
to Shigemitsu’s new proposals. After 
conferring for five hours they arrived 
at a peace formula, the main points of 
which were: (1) to cease fighting; (2) 
their respective troops to remain in 
positions occupied at midnight before 
operations were halted at noon; (3) a 
commission of two Soviet and two 
Japanese-Manchukuoan representa- 
tives be appointed to re-demark the 
disputed frontier. 

This agreement was the result of 
mutual concessions. The Japanese first 








yielded to the Russian demand that the 
boundary commission be composed 
equally of Japanese and Soviet repre- 
sentatives, that the Hunchun treaty of 
1886 between Czarist Russia and China 
be submitted to the commission, and 
that a map appended to the treaty and 
showing Changkufeng within Siberian 
territory also be submitted for the 
commission’s use. Litvinoff then re- 
laxed his demand for withdrawal of 
Japanese troops beyond the boundary 
line shown on the-disputed Hunchun 
map. Shigemitsu’s yielding on the 
make-up of the commission, however, 
was by far the most significant. In all 
previous border negotiations Japan, 
striving to preserve the fiction of Man- 
chukuo’s independence, had demanded 
equal representation for the three pow- 
ers—Japan, Manchukuo and Russia. 

Following the diplomatic agreement, 
military leaders of the opposing Far 
Eastern forces issued the “cease firing” 
order and gathered south of the dis- 
puted hill to fix a line to be occupied 
by their troops while the mixed com- 
mission examined the boundary. After 
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Shigemitsu Voiced an “Earnest Desire” 


some delay and confusion, as well as 
charges of both armies breaking the 
truce, both sides agreed, on the spot, 
to withdraw from their advanced po- 
sitions for a distance of approximately 
90 yards, leaving a 180-yard wide neu- 
tral zone along the four-mile front. 
Though a difficult period of negotia- 
tions was still faced last week, the 
truce was generally considered a vital 
step toward a peaceful solution. 
OO ———— 


China: Provocations 


In Shanghai’s International Settle- 
ment last week, barricades were being 
removed from streets, 15,000 extra 
police were being demobilized, and a 
great feeling of tension was easing 
away. Predicted trouble had failed 
to develop. 

The trouble was predicted for Au- 
gust 14, first anniversary of the out- 
break of Chinese-Japanese fighting in 
Shanghai. Widespread Chinese terror- 
ist activity was anticipated but when 
the day arrived, fears proved ground- 








less, The only serious anniversary 
“incidents” were provocations causing 
friction between the Japanese military 
and third powers in Shanghai, notably 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Aroused by the “incidents”, authori- 
ties of the International Settlement 
sent the Japanese consul general a 
sharp note accusing the Japanese of 
violating the Settlement’s neutrality. 
In addition, the note called special 
attention to ‘three provocations: (1) 
invasion of the American sector of the 
Settlement, where Japanese soldiers 
were seized by U. S. Marines; (2) 
Japanese airplane flights over the Set- 
tlement to scatter political handbills; 
(3) presence in a Settlement hotel of 
a group of Japanese armed with hand 
grenades. Angered by these accusa- 
tions, the Japanese threatened to seize 
all the Settlement’s police powers. 
Meanwhile, however, British and 
American authorities had acted to 
thwart any such move. 

Just as she met stern foreign action 
in Shanghai, Japan met stern Chinese 
resistance on the Yangtze River front. 
There, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
had massed 1,000,000 men for the de- 
fense of Hankow. A survey of the 
front last week showed that Japanese 
gains had been almost negligible since 
the capture of Kiukiang July 26. More- 
over, the Chinese claimed to have dealt 
Japan’s warriors a setback in their 
Nanchang offensive, with Chinese 
troops reoccupying Shahochen and 
Nanchangpu, while Japanese forcés 
fell back on Kiukiang. 


Asides Abroad— 


Shift: When Guglielmo Difendenti 
proposed to Laura Rapollo in Milan, 
Italy, Laura said Guglielmo would have 
to ask her mother. Approaching his 
intended mother-in-law, Difendenti 
discovered that she was his former 
mistress, whom he had not seen since 
the war. So he jilted Laura and mar- 
ried her mother, 


* * . 


, 





Slump: Bargain prices for choice 
brides were offered this year at the 
annual gypsy marriage mart in Kra- 
lieva, Serbia. Highest bid was for a 
vivacious brunette who brought $6.40. 
Other parents sold their marriageable 
daughters for as little as $3.60. 

Correspondent: Walter Lamacraft 
is town clerk of both Lydd and New 
Romney in England. When New Rom- 
ney increased the rent of town hall 
offices used by Lydd, New Romney 
Town Clerk Lamacraft announced the 
increase to Lydd Town Clerk Lama- 
craft. But Lydd refused to pay, so 
Lamacraft sent himself an indignant 
rejection. Thus briskly bargaining 
with himself, Lamacraft last week had 
brought the rental price down but had 
not yet accepted his latest offer to 
himself. 


rio 
WHY FISTULA HAS DANGERS 


A large, free book will give you valuable 
information. Write McCleary Clinic, 3582 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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Wealth from the Air 


Nitrogen is a colorless, gaseous ele- 
ment in which the world swims. In 
the form of ammonia or nitric acid, 
nitrogen may be combined with coal 
tar products to become the base for 
fertilizer, dynamite, celluloid, per- 
fumes, dyes, medical antiseptics and 
synthetic materials. Synthetic mate- 
rials, in turn, may be stamped into 
lenses, artificial jewels, gear shift 
knobs, plates, toys, telephone receivers 
and hundreds of other objects. Despite 
the fact that it thus supports chemical 
industries worth many millions of dol- 
lars, nitrogen was supposed to have 
severe chemical limitations until last 
week, when scientists were examining 
news of what is probably the most 
important chemical discovery of 1938. 

In chemical textbooks, nitrogen is 
called inert because its atoms do not 
combine with many other substances. 
Nevertheless, in laboratories at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., Drs. Hass 
Hodge and Vanderbilt attempted to 
mix nitric acid and isobutane, an in- 
gredient of petroleum and marsh gas. 
Putting both in a reaction vessel, they 
acidentally heated them to a heat far 
above boiling temperature—302 de- 
grees. Opening their vessel after 13 
minutes, they found inside a strange, 
whitish liquid unknown in nature. 

As finally explained last week, what 
the scientists had done was “impos- 
sible.” In their reaction vessel, both 
the nitric acid and the isobutane had 
vaporized, and during a split and un- 
foreseen second had combined. With 
this “vapor phase nitration” ‘was 
opened up the possibility that nitrogen 
could be made a partner in a new and 
bewildering variety of combinations. 

After a visit to Purdue, H. W. Blakes- 
lee, Associated Press science editor, 
hinted at new materials to be made 
from the nitration of marsh gas alone 
—medical pain-killers, cleaning fluids, 
insecticides, chemical solvents and 
building materials. At the American 
Chemical Society’s meeting last spring, 
President F. C. Whitmore secretly 
forecast that vapor phase nitration 
might lead to new industries capi- 
talized at three billion dollars, and 
private companies were quietly ex- 
perimenting with the new discovery 
last week. Foundation for the wealth 
they expected to develop was free air, 
which is nearly 80 per cent nitrogen. 

a 


Police and Suicide 


Policemen are human, In New York 
City since 1934, 71 have ended their 
own lives, causing a police suicide rate 
six times as high as that of the gen- 
eral population of New York state. 

Puzzled metropolitan newspapers 
have hinted that the despondency thus 
evidenced among the city’s 18,500 
police department employees might be 
due to the strictly disciplinarian ad- 





SCIENCE, MEDICINE 








International 


A Clinic Made Valentine Enthusiastic 


ministration of Police Commissioner 
Lewis J. Valentine. Last week, Com- 
missioner Valentine was pleased with 
a belated announcement that police- 
men themselves were doing something 
about their own deaths. 

Policeman Joseph Burkart, presi- 
dent of the Patrolmen’s Benevolent As- 
sociation, revealed that for a month 
the Association had been conducting 
a “social welfare clinic” for gloomy 
policemen. During this period, it had 
received more than 150 cases—police- 
men who lightened their own worries 
simply by pouring out their troubles 
to another patrolman who was taking 
a college course in psychology. 

This kind of talk is one on which 
psychiatry leans heavily for lightening 
gloom. Psychiatrists and churchmen 
make particularly good consultants be- 
cause they are often able to make con- 
structive suggestions which lighten 
human worry. Nevertheless, the op- 
portunity for a despondent individual 
to talk in private to any listener at all 
has been found to be of value. Individ- 
uals in both New York and Washington 
have established “social welfare” clin- 
ics, and in Japan, where suicide rates 
are high, an experimental clinic has 
been established in Tokyo. 

In New York, Commissioner Valen- 
tine enthusiastically backed the As- 
sociation’s idea, promising the help of 
Police Department chaplains in the 
work. Next to Commissioner Valen- 
tine’s statement that the police suicide 
rate actually had not increased during 
his administration, the Association 
placed another: that police worry was 
most frequently due to financial trou- 
ble, and not demotions or reprimands. 
A probable explanation for the high 
suicide rate lay in the fact that while 
ordinary men sometimes contemplate 
suicide, they do not always have the 
means at hand. Policemen, who are 
also human, carry pistols. 
































































Which of These 


SCALP 


Conditions Is Yours? 


Dandruff? Patchy Baldness? Itching 
Excessive Falling Hair, ~ 
Oiliness or Dryness? A 


Here Is The Way To Help It! 


Make no mistake about it—one of the most 
important aids to scalp and hair health is 
bringing abundant nourishing blood supply 
to the hair roots! 


That’s precisely the getndiote on which Glover's 
Mange Medicine and systematic massage acts. It 
WAKES UP your scalp; stimulates the tissues and 
blood vessels; makes your scalp glow all over. Its 
tonic-like, refreshing effect is unmistakable, i 


Persevere with Glover’s Mange Medicine and Mas- 
sage and see the difference it makes in your hair. 
Aids in checking excessive Falling Hair; promotes 
new hair growth in Patchy Baldness. Relieves Dan- 
druff, Itching, Dry or Oily Scalp. 


IMPORTANT! Shampoo at home with Glover's Medi- 
cated Soap. Cleanses ughly and effectively re- 
moves the clean pine tar odor of the Mange Medicine, 
Get both at your Druggist’'s TODAY! 


Your Barber knows the value of Glover's Mange Medi- 
cine Treatment, Have him give it to you regularly, 

FREE booklet on Glover's System for the Scalp and 
Hair. Write Glover's, Dept.y, 462 Fourth Ave., New York 


GLOVERS wcoicin: 


This Money-Making Outfit 


a 










STARTS YOU IN BIG PAY ~@ 
LOCAL COFFEE ROUTE <2 


Wonderful chance to make 
big money your very first 
day with my valuable Com- 
plete Display Outfit—furnish- 
ed absolutely FPREE. Merely take 
orders for nationally known line of 250 

home necessities and make deliveries on regular route, 
Pocket big profits. W. J. Way reported $19.10 profits 
in one day; Norman Geisler, $129 in a week; Mrs. 
Ehrlicher, $85 in a week. such exceptional 

show the amazing earning possibilities. eet h rite 
for details of Free Outfit Offer—no obligation. 


Albert Mills,6471 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati ,Ohio 
}STUDY AT HOME 


















SOLD ON CREDIT 


Own a really fine gun, a fast high- 
gradecamera. World. amous makes, 
actory-new,v latest models, 10% down, 
10% monthly. ell us mn or camera 

oa want; we'll mail details, 


CAMERAS {ete ae 
Camera catalog only, 10¢. 
NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 0-45, 1255 GthSt. 0 W., Wash. D.C. 





Inks, Shiners, Daobs and Accessories. 
be Stamp for Catalog. 
HILL BROS., Geox P, SALIDA, COLO. 


~ DICE CARDS 











SCHOOLS 
Miss Melick’s Mistakes 


Despair of thousands of teachers are 
the sloppy habits of speech formed 
outside the classroom by their charges. 
But last week, a New Jersey teacher 
was looking for a job because those 
she had called her “poopils” objected 
to her grammar and pronunciation. 

Last March, the board of education 
in Clinton, N. J., dismissed Miss Bessie 
Melick after nine years of teaching. 
Basis of the action was a 927-page 
volume of testimony from her former 
students listing countless errors of 
speech. Sustained by the State Com- 
missioner of Education last fortnight 
as sufficient cause for the expulsion, 
the list of Miss Melick’s mistakes in- 
cluded these: 

There aren’t no chinamens in here. 

Cell-oid (for celluloid) 

Learnt (for learned) 

Gen-dl (for gentle) 

Chillens (for children) 

Agriculty (for agriculture) 


In defense, counsel for Miss Melick 
contended that such slips were merely 
the accents common to northwestern 
New Jersey. But the Commissioner 
ruled that the teacher had “made seri- 
ous mistakes in the use of the lan- 
guage,” thus failing “to maintain sat- 
isfactory standards of discipline.” 


Home Under the Seats 


At Columbus, O., Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s million-dollar stadium—13th 
largest in the country—seats 75,000 
spectators. Distinguished for the fact 
that it won an important architec- 
tural prize when completed in 1921, it 
is outstanding today for yet another 
reason—eventually, beneath its 75,000 
seats, it may house as many as 2,400 
students. 

This prospect moved closer to 
reality last week as WPA _ workers 
went ahead in making a dormitory out 
of a third section of the U-shaped 
stadium’s huge under-structure. De- 
signed to provide living quarters for 
120 young men, the project meant that 
the number of below-seats residents 
at Ohio State soon would reach a 
total of 440. 

The idea had its birth in the de- 
pression year of 1933. At that time, 
anxious to help needy students re- 
main in school, university officials de- 
cided to provide cheap housing for 75 
undergraduates by building a dormi- 
tory in the four-floor tower at the 
Stadium’s southwest corner. Prompt- 
ly named the “Tower Club” by those 
who moved in, the new residential 
unit was no less successful than it was 
unique.t Accordingly, a year later, 
the university won the help of the 
Federal Public Works Administration 
in making a similar unit out of a sec- 
tion of the underside itself—this pro- 
viding a home for 105 additional stu- 





Ohio State wee the first Jam university to 
u its stadium for housing pu: 
WPA, Louisiana State University y followed suit in 1936. 



























































Prom the Works Progress Administration 


Soon 440 Will Be Living Inexpensively Under Ohio State’s 75,000 Stadium Seats 


dents. Then early this year, with the 
aid of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, a second under-section be- 
came the home of 140 more (see cut). 
With last week’s project, the total 
expenditure on the “Tower Club” to 
date was estimated at $172,500, about 
half of which represented Federal 
funds. 

As work on the third section was 
launched last week, universty officials 
thought ‘it possible that 20 of the 
stadium’s 26 sections might eventually 
be converted into dormitories, thus 
making the “Tower Club” large enough 
to accommodate 2,400 of Ohio State’s 
present enrollment of 16,670 students. 
In great demand and operated on a 
cooperative basis, “Tower Club” quar- 
ters make it possible for students to 
have board and lodging for only 
$125 a year. 

To be eligible for the “below-seats” 
dormitories, however, students must 
be more than financially needy. The 
freshman, for example, must show 
proof of scholarship and character and 
must receive a recommendation sign- 
ed by his high school principal and 
three citizens of his community. The 
five-year scholarship average of the 
“Tower Club” has been “B”—a grade 
higher than the campus average. 

eo 


Co-op Education 

Ten years ago, a commission inves- 
tigating the economic status of Can- 
ada’s Maritime Province—Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island—published a distressing story 
of misery and near-starvation among 
many fishermen, farmers and miners 
of that region. Best hope for rehabili- 
tation of the provinces, the commis- 
sion found, lay in cooperation. 

Answering this call, St. Francis 
Xavier University of Antigonish, N. S., 
in 1929 set out to educate the region’s 
workers in the methods of cooperative 
industry. Last week, a conference of 
1,000 Canadians and 200 Americans 
interested in the project was view- 
ing the results. 

In a section that had once been “as 





poverty-stricken as the sharecropper 
sections of the south,” the visitors 
found 48 cooperative stores, 24 co- 
operative lobster canneries, four fish- 
processing plants, numerous lumber 
mills, and 120 credit unions financing 
all sorts of enterprises from assets of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, In 
process of formation were a coopera- 
tive hospital and several cooperative 
housing projects, 


This activity was the direct result 
of education. In 1929, St. Francis 
Xavier created an _ extension staf! 
whose members visited the maritime 
communities and set up study groups 
of five or 10 citizens to consider the 
best cooperative solutions for their 
own particular problems. During the 
first year, 184 of these groups were 
established. Last week, the univer- 
sity could list more than 1,000 of them, 
with a membership of 30,000 adult 
students. Though begun by a Roman 
Catholic institution, the movement 
soon received financial support from 
both Protestant and Catholic sources. 


Graphic proofs of the project’s eco- 
nomic benefits were available to last 
week’s visitors. Under the former 
system of individual effort, fishermen 
of the village of Dover had been get- 
ting 50 cents per 100° pounds of fish, 
for which the eventual consumer paid 
$20. Under university direction, Dover- 
ites built their own fish-processing 
plant from timber they chopped them- 
selves, borrowed $1,000 for machinery, 
and sold their catch direct to Halifax 
and Boston. Within a year, they paid 
off the loan and quintupled prices 
received for their fish. Another com- 
munity, Johnstown, had a total cash 
capital in 1935 of less than $60. Today. 
the Johnstown credit union boasts 
assets of $4,000, and its loans average 
$1,000 a month. 


Backed by such evidence as this, 
St. Francis Xavier last week suggested 
to its 1,200 guests a practical means of 
economic salvation for poverty-strick- 
en populations—“the mobilization of 
the people for the study of their 
problems.” 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
Soda Pop Suit 


The largest selling five-cent soft 
drink in the United States today is 
Coca-Cola, manufactured by the Coca- 
Cola Company of Wilmington, Del.7 
Last year, the company’s net income 
was $24,681,600, greatest in its history. 
Chiefly responsible for the 52-year-old 
beverage’s ever-increasing popularity 
has been the extensive advertising, un- 
paralleled in the soft drink field, of 
the Coca-Cola trademark. 

Last week, Coca-Cola was being at- 
tacked in two legal proceedings for its 
attempts to protect this highly-bally- 
hooed trademark. Sponsor of the at- 
tack was the Pepsi-Cola Company, one 
of Coca-Cola’s competitors. In the 
New York Supreme Court, Pepsi-Cola 
filed a suit charging in substance that 
Coca-Cola was trying to ruin its busi- 
ness by interfering not only with its 
right to file the Pepsi-Cola trademark 
in the United States but also in foreign 
countries. Accordingly, after claiming 
that the $25,000,000 invested in the 
drink by itself and its distributors was 
endangered by these “illegal” business 
practices, Pepsi-Cola requested an in- 
junction forbidding Coca-Cola from 
further interference. 

Coincidentally, Pepsi-Cola took the 
offensive by questioning the validity 
of the Coca-Cola trademark. With-the 
U. S. Patent Office at Washington, it 
filed a petition charging that Coca- 
Cola got its trademark “through un- 
truthful and fraudulent statements.” 
Asserting that both “coca” and “cola” 
were simply descriptive terms and 
thus public property, the petition in- 
sisted that they could not be used by 
the Coca-Cola Company alone. 

Facing these two legal blasts last 
week, Coca-Cola officials seemed un- 
perturbed. They explained that their 
trademark had been upheld twice—by 
the U. S. Supreme Court and the Ex- 
chequer of Canada. In the latter case, 
brought against Pepsi-Cola, Coca-Cola 
won the decision—Pepsi-Cola was for- 
bidden to use that name in Canada 
because it was an infringement on the 
Coca-Cola trademark. 


AAA: Triple Trouble 


The New Deal’s latest effort toward 
crop control—the AAA of 1938—was 
facing triple trouble last week. Caus- 
ed by rapidly slumping farm com- 
modity prices, the trouble involved 
corn, cotton and wheat. 

Corn: Last fortnight, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
this year’s corn supply would be 
2,886,000,000 bushels, including a 320,- 
000,000-bushel] carryover. Previously, 
Secretary Wallace had announced that 
a referendum on corn marketing quo- 
tas would be required if the supply 
reached 2,773,000,000 bushels. Conse- 
quently, after the latest estimate was 

+The. Coca-Cola. Company is also the largest 


chaser of sugar in the world; it buys more 
150,000,000 pounds a year. 











published, it was expected that a 
referendum would be ordered. But 
Wallace prevented it by boosting the 
supply necessary for a referendum to 
2,913,000,000 bushels. As a result of 
this revision, few doubted that Wal- 
lace was attempting to avoid the refer- 
endum because of indications that 
corn farmers might not return the two- 
thirds vote necessary for marketing 
quotas (PATHFINDER, Aug. 13). 

Cotton: The AAA’s difficulty with 
cotton arose when the average market 
price fell to 8.26 cents a pound. Under 
the 1938 crop control law, loans to 
cotton farmers become mandatory if 
the average price falls below 52 per 
cent of parity. Not long ago, the Agri- 
culture Department estimated parity 
at 15.87 cents, which AAA Officials 
agreed to place at 15.9 cents. Thus, 
when the price toppled to 8.26 cents, 
52 per cent of the 15.9 figure, it was ex- 
pected that loans would be forth- 
coming. But instead, the AAA reverted 
to the 15.87 estimate of parity, thus 
allowing a price of 8.25 cents before 
loans became mandatory. Hope that 
this technicality might forestall cotton 
loans vanished, however, when the 
average price tumbled to 8.20 cents, 
and the AAA announced that loans 
would be made. 

Wheat: Coincidentally, the AAA was 
studying the serious problem of what 
to do with the record American wheat 
surplus (PATHFINDER, July 30). 
With wheat prices the lowest since 
1933, Wallace began drafting a plan to 
place about 100,000,000 bushels of U. S. 
wheat on the world market through 
an export subsidy. The subsidy ap- 
peared necessary, he said, to permit 
American wheat to be sold on foreign 
markets at prices low enough to meet 
competition from other wheat-produc- 
ing nations, which also have surpluses. 
Since the idea of export subsidies 
seemed contrary to the foreign trade 
philosophy of Secretary of State Hull, 
the outcome of this proposal was con- 
jectural last week. If Wallace per- 
sisted, it was said, an inter-Cabinet 
squabble might develop. 

enidinteidennenlathrermspisians 


Briefs 


q Professor F. L. Engledown of the 
Cambridge Plant Breeding Institute, 
Cambridge, England, has just develop- 
ed a new type of wheat capable of 
yielding 10 per cent more than any 
other British variety. A hybrid grain, 
it resists rust and can withstand heavy 
storms because it grows short. 

q Tulare Lake, 200 miles southeast 
of Berkeley, Cal., disappeared in 1932, 
and farmers moved into the fertile 
land it once covered. Last week, the 
lake was back, having driven out the 
farmers by covering 150,000 acres of 
their rich farm land. The water came 
from melting Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tain snow, 

Gg A new, transparent cigarette 
wrapper, made of tobacco cellulose, 
was exhibited in New York last week 
by its two Hungarian inventors. They 
asserted that it was 40 per cent 
stronger, 26 times as flexible and made 
much Jess ash than a paper wrapper. 





* If you want to stay 
cranky, look out for 
Star Single-edge Blades! 
They’re so keen, they’re so 
gentle with a tender skin 
that if you’re not careful, 
you'll be smiling all over... 
4 Star Blades cost only 10¢. 
Star Blade Div., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you } be an expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. eost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to {S Nashville. For free catalog 
write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tena. 
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EDITORIAL 





lt Will Endure 


The Federal Social Security Act is 
now entered upon its fourth year of 
operation, When it reached its third 
anniversary on August 14, all Amer- 
icans had reason to evaluate it. No 
legislation in recent times has been 
more meaningful. 

Since the Act was passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President, 
there has been set up a great nation- 
wide system of unemployment insur- 
ance, old-age benefits, and varied pro- 
grams of aid for the handicapped. 
Since that day when social security 
ceased being a theory and became in 
part a fact, approximately 40,000,000 
men and women have begun to build 
up a protective fund against the haz- 
ards of growing old. Since that day, 
approximately 27,000,000 American 
wage-earners have been developing a 
measure of economic defense against 
the danger of joblessness. Since that 
day, approximately 600,000 dependent 
children have been receiving im- 
measurable help through grants-in-aid. 
Since that day, too, life-supporting as- 
sistance has been going out to 40,000 
needy blind persons, to crippled young 
boys and girls, to the physically de- 
ficient, to poverty-stricken mothers 
and their helpless newborn. These 
are a few of the figures; they are not 
all the figures. But they are enough 
to illustrate the scope of what has been 
accomplished in the past three years 
under the Social Security Act. 

And behind the figures is the larger 
story of human beings, millions and 
millions of human beings, all engaged 
in a giant plan of self-betterment. It 
is not a story of centralized paternal- 
ism in government. It is a story of 
cooperation, a story of the states func- 
tioning jointly with Washington, a 
story of citizens working with their 
democracy in a stirring effort to make 
the ancient dream of well-being for all 
become a lasting actuality for all. This 
is not fiction; it is reality; it is tak- 
ing place now. 

There is this further spirit in the 
story: as it is being written, no Amer- 
ican deliberately seeks to obstruct its 
natural development. Social security 
as an idea, as a principle, as a national 
system, is favored by all. Differences 
of opinion—and there are some im- 
portant differences—exist only in re- 
spect to methods of administration and 
the technique of financing. These are 
matters that must be ironed out and 
will be ironed out. They are by no 
means insurmountable. Not at all 
perfect, the American system of social 
security is still young; as it matures, 
it can be expected to effect constant 
improvement in itself by eliminating 
flaws and weaknesses as they appear 
or are demonstrated. 

And in thus improving itself, the 
system will remain what it is today— 








basically sound, basically sensible. 
When he marked its third anniversary 
with a speech last week, President 
Roosevelt struck the right note. “In 
our efforts to provide security for all,” 
he said, “let us not allow ourselves to 
be misled by those who advocate 
shortcuts to utopia.” The system now 
in its fourth year is no such shortcut. 
It is simply what one official has aptly 
called “a partnership of mutual pro- 
tection between the American people 
and their government.” As such, it is 
as wise as it is dramatic; as such, it 
will endure. 
q 


On Bringing Up Brats 

The London Daily Herald is our 
authority for the report that England 
has just founded a scientific new 
school for fresh little blighters who 
like to tear wings off flies, ring false 
alarms and kick their frantic elders 
in the shins. The creation of the In- 
stitute of Child Psychology, the new 
school is called a Children’s Center. 
Its function is to encourage mischief 
by giving free rein to the wilder in- 
stincts of the tots attending. 

In what the Herald calls “a glorious 
gala of mischief,” the Center’s young 
inmates are allowed to rid themselves 
of all “repressions” by sliding down 
banisters, scratching furniture, smash- 
ing mirrors or even climbing out win- 
dows if necessary. But all this is 
merely a minor phase of the Center’s 
routine for bringing up brats. A much 
more important phase involves what 
are called the “water rooms” and “mess 
rooms.” In the “water rooms,” the 
dimpled darlings are invited to squirt 
hoses at each other and toss water 
around in whatever way they please. 
In the “mess rooms,” they are sup- 
plied with pots of paint and are at lib- 
erty to smear up anything within 
reach—floor, wall, ceiling, or each 
other’s leering young face. In this 
happy pastime, they are so free that 
the school’s staff of cleaners is under 
strict orders not to clean up while 
the children are present. According 
to the Herald, these orders exist be- 
cause the school does not want any of 
its inmates to feel guilty about any- 
thing. 

The Institute of Child Psychology 
has a purpose. Its London Children’s 
Center is promoting wild abandon 
among brats because it feels that a 
supervised roughhouse will reveal the 
complexes troubling their little breasts. 
Lots of bad-tempered children, it 
seems, are really nothing less than 
pure gold—they tear wings off flies, 
ring false alarms and kick elderly 
Shins, not because they lack manners 
but only because that is the way they 
must express an “inner conflict which 
has led to their revolt against society.” 
When they climb out windows, for 
example, that may mean they are 








Pathfinder 


trying to “escape from early bad im- 
pressions.” Let them climb out, says 
the Institute of Child Psychology— 
only be sure they don’t fall on their 
dear, bright heads. 

Child psychology is wonderful. The 
Institute of Child Psychology is won- 
derful. Its London Children’s Center 
is wonderful. And far be it from us 
to take up arms against any part of it. 
In the interests of pure science, how- 
ever, we feel obliged to take note ai 
this point of another school of thought. 
This is known as the woodshed or 
“let-’em-have-it” school. Somewhat 
inelegant, definitely non-pedagogical, 
it has a terminology all its own. As- 
serting that there is a limit to patience, 
it holds to the theory that brats are 
best reared when they receive an 
occasional good, swift kick in the 
pants. As for ourselves, we have no 
opinion on the subject. 


q 
A Part of the Whole 


Although it may seem in many ways 
confined to the region itself, the prob- 
lem of the South is not to be viewed 
as one affecting the South alone. Ac- 
tually, it is country-wide in its effect 
and significance. 

This fact becomes plain enough 
when it is remembered that the Ameri- 
can economy cannot be cut into sepa- 
rate pieces for neat cataloguing ac- 
cording to geographical zones, Eco- 
nomically, politically, socially, all sec- 
tions of the United States are inti- 
mately related to each other in a 
single intricate whole. When one sec- 
tion seriously suffers, all the others 
are influenced in varying degrees. 

Accordingly, it is as an important 
part of the American whole that the 
South must be considered. As the ar- 
ticle on page 3 of this issue states, the 
South contains a population of 36,000,- 
000 and a staggering amount of unde- 
veloped potential wealth. Yet the 
South is “the nation’s number one 
economic problem.” Millions of its 
citizens are in need; millions of them 
face a grubby and dispiriting future. 
Living largely on the basis of a pre- 
carious, unpredictable cotton economy, 
southerners as a group are not nearly 
so well off as Americans in other 
regions. Southern labor, both farm 
and industrial, is rewarded with an 
income that is definitely not up to the 
American standard. All this consti- 
tutes a problem of first magnitude be- 
cause the South’s place in the nation 
is a place of inestimable importance. 

It requires scarcely any argument 
to present the thesis that national 
prosperity depends in no little meas- 
ure on southern prosperity. The sim- 
ple fact is that the economic body of 
America cannot look well, cannot feel 
well, while the South is down-at-the- 
heels. Though most complex, this 
problem is not insoluble. If it is 
tackled wisely and forthrightly, the 
South will not be the only beneficiary. 
For just as the whole nation is injured 
when the South suffers, so will the 
whole nation be helped when the 
South is helped. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Cobweb Painter 


In her spare time for the past 40 
years, Mrs. J. Brunt Clopton, a 60-year- 
old grandmother of Huntsville, Ala., 
has been painting on cobwebs. She 
is perhaps the only artist of her kind 
in the world. 

Last week, with more than 200 
painted cobwebs to her credit, she had 
attained a goal sought by most fine 
craftsmen—her work had been ac- 
cepted for exhibit in the graphic arts 
division of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington. Two of her 
paintings were scheduled for a forth- 
coming display. 

The two pictures chosen were the 
result of a painstaking technique. Be- 
fore using her brushes on a cobweb, 
Mrs. Clopton stretches the cobweb 
over a rectangular opening in a heavy 
paper mat, and then fastens it down 
by placing a duplicate’ mat over it. 
As she applies the paint to the fragile 
and unsupported filaments, she uses a 
great delicacy of touch because the 
filmy material makes it impossible to 
erase mistakes. As soon as one of her 
cobweb paintings is dry, she encases 
it between two pieces of glass and 
then frames it, thus preserving it by 
keeping out the air. 

When they announced that her work 
had been accepted for exhibit, Smith- 
sonian officials said they knew of no 
other living cobweb artist, but Mrs. 
Clopton, in a recent tour of the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, found 
an example of the art. It was done 
by a German painter of the last cen- 
tury. Mrs. Clopton believes he is the 
same artist who was described in the 
magazine article that gave her the 
cobweb-painting idea 40 years ago. 





Society Songbirds 

Managers of restaurants, night clubs 
and cocktail bars, aware that there’s 
much in a name, know that moneyed 
trade is attracted by songbirds who 
trail the bright plumage of social pres- 
tige. That is why a society girl who 
can carry a tune can usually get a job 
as a professional entertainer. 

Latest addition to the ranks of such 
entertainers is Sally Clark, sister-in- 
law of John Roosevelt, the President’s 
youngest son. Eighteen years old, she 
went to work at a swanky roof garden 
in Boston shortly after the Roosevelt 
wedding took place last June. A husky- 
voiced and somewhat bizarre-looking 
brunette, her act included dancing as 
well as singing. In the news again 
last week, she faced two new engage- 
ments—one to sing at an upper-crust 
cocktail lounge in New York; and the 
other to marry George Xavier McLana- 
han, a young Yale graduate. 

Should Sally Clark continue as a 
public entertainer after her marriage, 
she would merely be one in a long line 
of society girls who have followed the 


example set in 1934 by Eve Symington. 
Credited with making cafe singing a 
respectable job for society folk, Miss 
Symington had her start four years 
ago in a popular New York night club. 
A better-than-competent singer, she 
was preparing last week for forth- 
coming appearances at the New York 
Waldorf-Astoria. Seriously interested 
in her entertainment job, she is the 
wife of W. Stuart Symington, III, a 
prominent metallurgist; the daughter 
of Congressman James W. Wadsworth, 
rich New Yorker; the grand-daughter 
of John Hay, Theodore Roosevelt’s 
secretary of state; and the mother of 
two boys. 

As soon as Eve Symington became 
a hit in 1934, managers of New York’s 
after-theater places began signing up 
all singers who had even a remote 


International 


Sally Clark Is the Newest Addition 


claim to social prestige. Most of these 
lasted only a few weeks, however, be- 
cause their friends tired of the novelty 
and went off to drink champagne in 
other places. But the better society 
singers managed to keep their jobs, 
some of them because they needed 
money and others because they wanted 
to make professional entertaining a 
career. 

Among those still active as society 
songbirds are Mrs. Cobina Wright, 
who was dropped from the Social 
Register; Lady Wilkins, wife of Sir 
Hubert, the explorer; Mrs. Alexander 
(“Sunny”) Forbes, 25-year-old Roose- 
velt cousin; and Adelaide Moffett, 
daughter of James A. Moffett, former 
Federal Housing Administrator. 








BIGGER -UGLIER 


unless removed 
Root* and All 


ON’T take the risk of 
home paring or other 
old-fashioned methods— 
don’t suffer needlessly from 
painfulcornsthatkeepcom- 
ing back bigger and uglier. 
Now you can remove them 
quickly—safely—easily— 
root and all! Blue-Jay, the 
modern double-action corn 
laster stops pain instantly, 
y removing pressure, then 
in 3 short days the corn lifts 
out root and all (exception- 
ally stubborn cases may re- 
quices secondapplication ). 
lue-Jay is tiny. Easy to use. 
25¢ for a package of 6. Same 
price in Canada, Atall drug 
and department stores, 


BLUE-JAY CORN PLASTERS 


* A plug of dead cells root-like in form and position. If 
left may serve as focal point for renewed development, 
a 


YOUR CHOICE 





To introduce our new Sterling Silver Simulated Dia- 
mond Rings, decorated in 1/30, 14K Gold we will in- 
clude your choice of man’s or 
Ladies’ model jeweled wrist watch 
with every ring ordered during this 
SALE and paid for on our new 
easy two monthly $2 payment plan! 
(total only $4). The watch comes 
to you as a Gift... it does not 
cost you one cent extra! Wear 10 
days on approval! SEND NO 
MONEY with order! Mail coupon 
or postcard NOW! We pay postage. 
We Trust You! Your package 
comes at once by return mail. 


MAIL COUPON OR 
GOLD STANDARD WATCH CO., Dept. 1-656, Newton, Mass. 


Rush order by return mail. 
( ) Ladies’ Model. ( ) Man’s Model. 





$ $ SAVE MONEY $ $ 


Bargains in slightly used clothing, hats and shoes, for the 
geese family. Clothe an entire fa 


close relieved 
of men, women and children. Noobnoxious springs 
or hard pads. Nosalves or trial to prove 
of tions. r sold in stores. Write today 








You Need New Glasses 


Trade Your Old Glasses as Part Payment 
on a NEW Pair. This Offer Good for a 
Short Time Only. 15 Days Trial. . 


Write TODAY for FREE Eye Tester anid Catalog 
showing latest styles and NEW LOW PRICES. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Send your name, address and age TODAY to 


ST.LOUIS SPECTACLE HOUSE, Dept. 20-K, 6233 Delmar Ave, ST.LOUIS, MO. 














) WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 
The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 
Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1938. c.P. inc. 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general 
mugginess make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp 
for breath was the very last; if restful ayy 7 is impos- 
sible because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel 
the disease is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail 
to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered for a life-time and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly dis- 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 269-C Frontier Bidg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


ols ONING 


your BODY 9 


x * “If you suffer with 
RHEUMATISM, STOMACH or 

KIDNEY trouble, NERVOUSNESS, 
CONSTIPATION or other com- 

mon ailment, every meal you eat 

_ €an moke your condition Worse,” 

says this noted author and health authority 


Learn to 


Learn which foods poisen your system—which act 
as medicines. Find out why certain foods should 
never be combined at the same meal. Learn which 
foods help Arthritis, Anemia, Constipation — or 
whatever your particular trouble is. New knowledge 
of Scientific Nutritional Control is bringing new 
found health and happiness to many who had tried 
everything else without result. Now you, too, can 
learn these vital secrets in the privacy of your home. 
If you are sick or discouraged, you owe it to your- 
self and your family to investigate this modern 
road to Vibrant Health and a happier life. 


HEALTH 





This big illustrated book is filled 
with vital facts about common foods 
that will astonish you. It tells 
how you can learn and apply 
natural rules of health that have 
brought mental and physical 
happiness and success to thou- 
sands. Write for Free Book 
today. (Penny post card will 

do.) No cost or obligation. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


20th Century Health Institute, Dept. 18H2 
742 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calit., U.S.A. 
Please send me your free HEALTH BOOK. 


NAME 











THE MOVIE WORLD 





You'll Be Seeing 


Marie Antoinette (M-G-M): Ten 
years ago this September, Norma 
Shearer and the talented young M-G-M 
producer, Irving Thalberg, were mar- 
ried. To her husband, the Canadian- 
born star even then owed much of her 
success, 

When bad lighting and timorous act- 
ing made Norma seem cross-eyed and 
incompetent, it was Thalberg who in- 
sisted she be given another chance. 
After their marriage, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s executive prodigy concen- 
trated on making a great actress out 
of his small, blue-eyed wife. Except 
for time out to give birth to Irving, Jr., 
Miss Shearer made pictures in rapid 
succession and progressed from young, 
girlish roles to gay, sophisticated star- 





Power and Shearer: She’s Convincing 


dom in such comedies as “The Di- 
vorcee.” 

Two years later, Norma Shearer 
switched to straight drama—in Eugene 
O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude.” There 
followed one dramatic role after an- 
other until 1936 when she starred in 
the ambitious “Romeo and Juliet.” In 
that year, Irving Thalberg died of 
double pneumonia, and widowed Miss 
Shearer announced she would never 
again appear in picturés. But M-G-M 
went ahead with preparations for 
“Marie Antoinette,” a lavish produc- 
tion which Thalberg had planned to 
be the crowning achievement of his 
own and his wife's career. 

Last week, Irving Thalberg’s brain- 
child, “Marie Antoinette,” appeared to 
justify his hopes. In it, her 35th pic- 
ture, Norma Shearer achieves her best 
performance to date. Two hours and 
forty minutes long—about an hour 
longer than the average movie—‘*Ma- 
rie Antoinette” is magnificent, tensely 
emotional, predominantly accurate and 
never dull. In sharp, swift scenes, it 
traces events and customs of the wild- 
ly corrupt and extravagant period that 
led to the French Revolution in 1789. 








Projected through the eyes of the tragic 
queen, those tumultuous times come to 
life, and the audience can see why the 
peasants revolted, even if the aris- 
tocracy of that age couldn’t. An im- 
pressive pictorial history, “Marie An- 
toinette” is even more remarkable as 
an acute characterization of the un- 
happy queen. . 

Thirty-eight years old in real lif 
(the same age at which Marie Antoi 
nette was beheaded) Norma shearer is 
nonetheless convincing as the care- 
free, teen-age Austrian princess who 
married the dullard heir to France's 
throne. She is equally convincing as 
the unloved wife, the frivolous co- 
quetle, the ineffectual ruler, the brave 
mother and the condemned prisoner 
whose life ends on the guillotine. 

Outstanding among Miss Shearer's 
uniformly fine supporting players is 
Robert Morley, an English actor im 
ported for the role of Louis XVI. Fat, 
dull-witted and shy, Morley’s king is 
a pathetic, sympathy-winning charac- 
ter. Tyrone Power is suitably ideal- 
istic and sincere as the Swedish count 
who is the queen’s one great love. 
Others who bring the elaborate cos- 
tumes and settings to life include John 
Barrymore and Joseph Schildkraut. 


* 7. 


Alexander’s Ragtime Band (20th 
Century-Fox): This $2,000,000 produc- 
tion is a tribute to Irving Berlin. Con- 
taining 26 of his very best tunes, it is 
the year’s outstanding movie musical. 
From 1911, when “Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band” started Berlin on his way 
to fame, the songs—sweet and hot— 
carry the audience on a memory trip 
through the years of war, the after- 
math of jazzy disillusionment, and the 
depression. Adroitly managed scenes 
lend excellent background to the melo- 
dies. Though not pretending to be the 
story of Berlin’s life, the picture is 
about a song writer’s rise to fame. 
Tyrone Power, the composer, is in 
love with a cabaret singer (Alice 
Faye). They separate, to be reunited 
at the end, after each has spent the 
intervening years with someone else 
(Ethel Merman and Don Ameche). 

Rich Man) Poor Girl (M-G-M): Start- 
ing as a comedy, this film soon be- 
comes a half-serious discussion of cur- 
rent social philosophy, but it is never- 
theless entertaining. A democratic, 
affable millionaire (Robert Young) 
sets out to break down the differences 
between his fiancee’s middle-class 
family and himself. Brushing aside 
protests of his sweetheart (Ruth Hus- 
sey), he moves into the family’s flat. 
In quick order, he wins over all the 
family except Cousin Henry (Lew 
Ayres), a ragged individualist who in- 
sists on preaching the woes of “the 
great middle-class.” Not until Young 
pretends to give away his entire for- 
tune in the interests of society does he 
win over Cousin Henry. 
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PPORTUNITIE 


AGENTS WANTED 


AMAZING OPPORTUNITY—Give away valuable pre- 
miums and samples with famous quality Coffee, 
Spices, 400 other necessities. Steady work—excel- 
lent pay. Your groceries at wholesale. $500.00 Yearly 
Bonus and Pree samples to all qualified dealers. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Togstad Co., Dept. 628, 
‘omo, Ind. 
AMAZING KUSHIONTRED SHOES bring big com- 
missions, fast sales, steady repeats. Complete shoe 
line. Experience unnecessary. Selling outfit Free. 
Tanners Shoe Co., 832 Boston, Mass. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent “Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If ~ © mon so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washi 
BEVERAGE FORMULAS 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOFT DRINKS—Pive Formulas— 
$1.00. 813 N. I7 St. tl. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 











tract fer Responsible National organization in Amer- 
ica’s fastest corr, industry. Here’s your oppor- 
lence. $920.00 in actual 


te $2000 per month after you are established, of which 
44 is yours. Cash deposit of $500 required from you. 
All operating capital furnished by us. We furnish 
unlimited amount our capital—all you can use in 
managing your branch. We will teach and train at 
our own expense any man of average intelligence to 
do this job successfully. We have others earnin 
to $1800 weekly. You should too. Exceptiona 
Opportunity. For Details write Department 29, Box 
187, Lafayette, Indiana. 


___CLOTHING FOR SALE 
SAVE MONEY! Suits $2.00, Coats $1.00, Dresses 30c. 
Catal e Free. ir) nt, 9-P Hester, New York. 
COMPOSERS 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITBRS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 

best poems, melodies toda: i= bonafide, superior offer. 

MMM Studios, Dept. . Portland, Ore. 

WANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. md poems to umbian Music Pub- 

lishers; Ltd., Dept. 6, Toronto, Can. 


INSECTICIDE 


BED BUGS POSITIVELY DESTROYED. Guaran- 
teed Formula Lan Dollars. Dr. Edna Smith, John- 


ae 




















“UNCLE SAM” JOBS. Start $105—$175 month. De- 

pendable. Prepare immediately for next exami- 
nations. Pull lars—list positions—Free. Frank- 
lin Institute, pt. B13, Rochester, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor,” and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 6986 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


‘ONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right. St. is o. 

PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 

guaranteed prints from roll 25c. colored or two 
Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. Six- 
teen reprints only 25c. One day service. Details 
and Mailers Free on request. American Studios, 








Be 





LaCrosse, Wis. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaragteed Work. Two beauti- 

ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
eight neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. ubuque 
Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 











Roll Developed 16 guaranteed prints 30c. Best 
Photo Service, 2441 N. Ridgeway, cago. 
SPECIAL TRIAL! Rolls developed and printed with 
wide border Deckle Edge Prints only 15c. Quality 
guaranteed. WDeckletone Finishers, 6444 Diversey, 








COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 

Color Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c. 

a ye ly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, Janes- 
. B. 













Katty pee 


N.Y. WORLD'S FAIR FOLDER 
FREE "#re3s 


Pp” 


fartwe 22 HOTEL EMPIRE 


mi! BROADWAY AT G3rd ST.. NEW YORK, W. Y. "IE 


[ ES om BE ff DON’T BE CUT 
p! Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 





for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will biesa 
the Pete: that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C53 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 








PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Brain Teaser 


Samuel G. Higginson of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has contributed the following 
problem: A man stopping at a promi- 
nent hotel gave the bell boy $5 and 
sent him to the cigar counter to pur- 
chase 100 cigars. If the prices of the 
cigars were 50 cents, 10 cents and one 
cent, and there was no change, what 
was the number of each priced cigars 
the bell boy brought back? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The final 
height of the cherry tree would be 
36 feet. 


—_o- 


Smiles 


Willie—What have you got to blow 
about after winning only sixth place 
in the soap box derby? 

Jimmy—Well, my prize was a toy 
whistle. 





Eleanor—What do you do when you 
see an unusually beautiful girl? 

Jane—I look for a while, then I get 
tired and lay the mirror down. 


Onandoff — Despite the recession, 
Wiseman has been simply coining 
money. 

Upandown— What business is he in? 

Onandoff—He works in one of the 
government mints. 


Chubbwitt—Is it true that Bjones 
has brain fever? 

Boneset—No, but he’s got the next 
thing to it. 

Chubbwitt—What’s that? 

Boneset—Hay fever. 





DEVELOPED—One Print and Cue BaEy- 
ment of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 
25c. Henry, 10 RiverGrove, Ilinois. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, ae t guaranteed prints, two 
professional double weig t enlargements, 25c. ck 
service. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 





100 reprints $i. 00. Roll developed 
Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Il. 
aranteed 
to Serv- 


20 REPRINTS 25c._ 
with 16 prints 25c. 

QUICK SERVICE—Rolls developed, 8 
prints; 2 enlargements; 25c coin. OK 

ice, Ottawa, Kas. 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 

Salem, Wis. ¥ 

ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Gi Enlargements (1 
ngmeret 8 prints 25c. Arbor ce, 47, Joliet, 





Ree DEVELOPED. 2 prints each negative 25¢. En- 
largement coupon. Nard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 
16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
mE allt, TR aL. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 
RELIGIOUS cM 
CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS! Read Mrs. Eddy’s Amaz- 
ing Posthumous Confession, just revealed !—Details, 
Box 4981, San Calif. 








SILK HOSE FOR SALE 
LADIES’ SILK HOSE—5 prs. $1.00—imperfects— 


Guaranteed—Bullock’s, Route 9. Charlotte. N. C. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
POEM WRITERS, es ae for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior offer. 
MMM Studios, Dept. 368, Portland, Ore. 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONGWRITERS—Marketing peice. rhyming diction- 
ary, instruction booklet, S's y mailed on request. 
Songwriters Institute, 1234- Broadway, New York. 
SONGWRITERS: Send poem today for im- 
wn aeiate geaeieeatien. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
u 


________ TEACHERS REGISTRIES 
TEACHERS VACANCIES REPORTED DAILY. Write 


FOR 8 he relent 
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If You Are 
RUPTURED 


and mail it with name and address to W. 8. 
Rice, Inc., Dept. 19, 61 Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no obli- 
gation full particulars of this unsurpassed 
Method for Reducible Rupture Control that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom to 
thousands who have suffered for years, 

No matter how many kinds of trusses you 
have worn, let nothing prevent you from, get- 
ting this TRIAL OFFER. Whether you are tall 
and thin, short and stout or have a large rup- 


ture, this marvelous Appliance should so eon- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
free to work at any occupation. 

Test this Method now. Simply send for 
measurement chart and TRIAL OFFER to W. 8. 
Rice, Inc., 61 Main St., Dept. 19, Adams, N. Y. 


HARD OF OF HEARING?| | 


USE THIS EASY 
SIMPLE HOME METHOD/ 











If you suffer from hardness of hearing or head noises 
caused by catarrh of the head, you will be glad to 
know how we have improved the hearing of many 
suffering from this condition with our simple home 
treatment. Nothing to wear—no one need know, Send 
today for proof and 30 day trial offer. No obligation. 


THE ELMO COMPANY, Dept. 137, Davenport, lowa 


STRIKE! 


EN-AR-CO (Japanese style) OIL strikes 
quickly at pain and discomfort of New- 
raigia, Sprains, Muscular Soreness, 
Fatigue and Exposure—doing it for over 
650 years. Excellent for the discomfort of 
Head Colds or Bronchial Irritation! = 


aches out of business . . Made in U.S.A. 
NATIONAL REMEDY CO. NEW YORK 


RHEUMATISM! 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousahds— 











“The Inner Mysteries of noua a 
thritis.””. In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts at every 


sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address promptly 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-M Street, Hallowell, Maine. M Street, Hallowell, Maine. 





PILES acaizy 50F 


r- A 
relief for only a dollar bill. 
MELROSE, MASS. 


MITFORD SANITATIUM 


THE SS WORKER 
Stops short that crue! bleeding, 


fer from. U 


MELROS LABORATORY. 









Bicker" troabbes 
if you have Arr 
should ‘not be 
without this book 
another day. : 
Mail this 
coupon 


‘Send me your Free Book of Facte 


Gentiemen ° 
Address $< 


















Parents! Students! 


IGH GRADES 
MADE EASIER! 


———ernn AA 
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Amazing Set of Books Offers Priceless Guidance and 
Advice of 400 of the Country’s Leading Educators! 


Can low grades be improved? Yes! A survey of students has 






HIGH SPOTS 





. * . ’ 
revealed actual causes for high and low examination grades! 330 practical financial 


It has shown that system, order in study and individuality of suggestions for getting 
an education 










expression can sometimes do more for the non-studious nature a,” 

than spasmodic study and cramming by the brilliant student. sae ele tiny = | 
And to help all students, the “Student’s Desk Library”— includ- Shorthand in 12 easy 
ing the “Student’s Handbook,”’ prepared with the help of 400 lessons for lecture notes 
of the country’s leading educators—is now offered to both How to study effectively 










parents and students at the very special price of only $2.98 for pm i hartpet Fr 
the complete set of 4 books. Original price was $6.00—you Gnancial, emotional, | 
save over $3.00. Get this helpful set of books today! Use the a | 







coupon below! Send cash or money order. Act immediately, AND $0 oma: 
while this sensational offer lasts! 


The Student's Desk Library mas 


Only $1.00 a single copy > ae. 4 





Edited by W1LL1AM ALLAN BrOOKs in collaboration with 400 Educators 
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218 SEND THIS TODAY! 8278 
< ; > | | PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
- = | 
(? FE = | I am enclosing $........ for which please send me THE STUDENT'S 
is fe S| | HANDBOOK ......, DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS ......, 
‘8 ABC SHORTHAND ...... , THE NEW WEBSTER DICTIONARY ....... ; 
= = | ee SPO eee OF ne oe a aN pO Wey ere cre Pe 
eeeee @ 
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